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IL 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF JONATHAN EDWARDS. 



It is pretty clearly implied in a remark of Dngald Stewart that 
up to his time Jonathan Edwards was the only philosopher of note 
that America had produced. " He," it is added, " in logical acute- 
ness and subtilty, does not yield to any disputant bred in the uni- 
versities of Europe." * This Was said more than a half century ago ; 
but all will agree that Edwards even now is incomparably the fore- 
most among those who have cultivated metaphysical studies on this 
side of the Atlantic. He was the pioneer in this department, and the 
same might almost be said of his relation to our literature generally. 
" The foundation of the literature of independent America," writes 
F. D. Maurice, speaking of the treatise on the Will, " was laid in a 
book which was published while it was a subject of the British 
crown." f Edwards is an example of that rare mingling of intellec- 
tual subtilty and spiritual insight, of logical acumen with mystical 
fervor, which make up together the largest mental endowment, and 
qualify their possessor for the highest achievements in the field of 
thought. Augustine is an instance of this remarkable blending of 
the rational with the mystical, this union of light and heat. In his 
" Confessions," in the midst of glowing utterances of adoration, trans- 
porting visions of a glory unseen, he turns off into a speculation upon 
the nature of time, or an argument upon the infinitude of the divine 
attributes. In the typical men of the scholastic age, Anselm and 
Aquinas, there is found the same combination of intellect and feel- 
ing. The understanding follows out its problems, being quickened 
and illuminated, yet not in the least blinded, from a deeper source 
of light. The lack of the one element, that of devout sensibility, 
was the weakness of Ab^lard ; a degree of deficiency in the other, 

* Stewart's " Works " (Hamilton's ed.), vol. i, p. 424. 
t "Modem PhUosophy," p. 469. 
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that of dialectic enterprise and keenness, lessened the greatness of 
Bernard. A like conjunction of diverse qualities appears in the 
most subtile, the most powerful, the most interesting of living Eng- 
lish theologians, John Henry Newman. Let any competent student 
take up Edwards's treatise on the Will, and mark the sharp, un- 
relenting logic with which he pursues his opponents through all the 
intricate windings of that perplexed controversy, and then turn to 
the same author's sermon on the " Nature and Reality of Spiritual 
Light." It is like passing from the pages of Aristotle to a sermon 
of John Tauler ; only that, unlike most of the mystics, Edwards 
knows how to analyze the experiences of the heart, and to use them 
as data for scientific conclusions. He has left a record of medita- 
tions on " the beauty and sweetness " of divine things, when even 
the whole face of nature was transfigured to his vision. We see 
this keen dialectician, whose power of subtile argument Sir James 
Mackintosh pronounces to have been " perhaps unmatched, certain- 
ly unsurpassed, among men,"* melted in an ecstasy of emotion. 
We shall have occasion to point out the effect of this characteristic 
upon his ethical and religious philosophy. 

Edwards was only thirteen when he entered Yale College ; and 
it was while he was a member of college that he committed to writ- 
ing philosophical remarks that would do credit to the ablest and 
maturest mind. He is one of the most astonishing examples of 
precocious mental development of which we have any record. 
Pascal is in some respects a parallel instance. He was only twelve 
years old when he framed from his own ingenious observations a 
dissertation upon sound, and when he discovered anew, without aid, 
the truths of geometry as far as the thirty-second proposition of 
the first book of Euclid. It was chiefly as a mathematical prodigy 
that Pascal was distinguished in his boyhood. Edwards at the age 
of twelve wrote a letter, which is really a well-reasoned scientific 
paper, on the habits of the spider, as ascertained from his own sin- 
gularly accurate observations, f His copious " Notes " on physics 
and natural science, which afford a striking proof of his intellectual 
grasp and versatility, were written, at least in great part, before he 
left college. But prior to the composition of these, he set down, 
under the head of " Mind," a series of metaphysical definitions and 
discussions, which, as emanating from a boy of sixteen or seven- 

* " Progress of Ethical Philosophy," p. 108 (Philadelphia, 1832). 
+ In Dwight's " Life of Edwards," chap. ii. 
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teen, are truly marvelous. In them may be found the germs of 
much that is developed afterward in his theological writings. 

Edwards was a Berkeleian. A large part of these juvenile 
papers are devoted to the elucidation and defense of the doctrine 
that the percepts of sense have no existence independently of mind ; 
that, although they are not originated by us, but by a power with- 
out, that power is not a material substance or substratum, but the 
will of God acting in a uniform method. Sensations are the divine 
ideas, communicated to creaturely minds by the will of Him in 
whom these ideas inhere, and by whom they all consist. " The 
world is an ideal one ; and the law of creating and the succession 
of these ideas is constant and regular." * If we suppose that the 
world is mental in the sense explained, natural philosophy is not in 
the least affected.f The common questions which are brought for- 
ward by way of objection — as, " What becomes of material things 
when we do not see them ? " — ^he ingeniously answers, and in a tone 
that renders his own belief in their nullity plain. He quotes from 
Cudworth Plato's famous passage about the cave, to illustrate his 
doctrine that material things are shadows and not substances. The 
substance of all bodies is declared to be " the infinitely exact and 
precise divine idea, together with an answerable, perfectly exact, 
precise, and stable will, with respect to corresponding communica- 
tions to created minds, and effects on their minds." % The objec- 
tion that the ideal theory is contradicted by common sense, he con- 
futes by showing how erroneous, on any theory, is the vulgar im- 
pression as to the character of our perception of distant objects, and 
by exhibiting the Berkeleian discovery, which Prof essor Bowen calls 
the one great psychological discovery of later times, § that our im- 
pression of objects of sense from visual perception is totally diverse 
from that given through the sense of touch. Take away color, take 
away the secondary qualities of matter which are confessed to be 
relative — ^view matter as one who is bom blind would regard it — 
and we have only resistance, with the connected ideas of place and 
of space. Matter is thus known to be something quite different 
from what the vulgar imagine it to be. So the way is opened for a 
more just appreciation of the ideal theory, and for the conclusion, 
which Edwards considers to be the truth, that there are only spirit- 
ual beings or substances in the universe. 

* Dwight'8 " Life," p. 669. f Ibid. 

% Ibid., p. 674. § " Modem Philosophy," p. 141. 
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It is important to decide whetlier Edwards adhered to the Berke- 
leian doctrine in after-life. It is found in the " Notes on Natural 
Philosophy," as well as in the manuscript entitled " Mind." These, 
however, were nearly contemporaneous. But iq the last-mentioned 
manuscript there are passages inserted of a somewhat later date ; 
and in these the same doctrine is defended.* Moreover, I find in 
the treatise on " Original Sin," one of his latest compositions and a 
posthumous publication, this remark : " The course of nature is 
demonstrated by late improvements in philosophy to be indeed what 
our author himself says it is, viz., nothing but the established order 
of the agency and operation of the Author of nature." f Here it is 
altogether probable that the reference is to the philosophy of Berke- 
ley. With this passage may be compared incidental statements on 
perception, in the treatise on the Will, which, however, do not go 
so far as necessarily to imply the Berkeleian theory. J 

A less important yet interesting question relates to the particu- 
lar source from which Edwards derived his acquaintance with Berke- 
ley. Professor Eraser, in his very thorough and instructive biogra- 
phy of this philosopher, conjectures that it may have been through 
the influence of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was a personal friend of 
the philosopher, and adopted his system. Johnson was a tutor at 
Yale from 1716 to 1719, when Edwards was a student. But, from 
1717 to 1719, a portion of the students, of whom Edwards was one, 
were taught at Wethersfield, Johnson remaining in New Haven. 
The seceding students who went to Wethersfield did not regard 
Tutor Johnson with favor. Nor is it certain that he had himself 
espoused the Berkeleian theory at that time. But the " Theory of 
Vision" was given to the world in 1709, and the "Principles of 
Human Knowledge " in 1710 ; so that it is not improbable that 
copies of these works had come into the hands of Edwards, inde- 
pendently of Johnson. They found in him an eager and congenial 
disciple. 

Locke is the author whose stimulating influence on Edwards is 
most obvious. He read Locke when he was fourteen years old, 
with a delight greater, to use his own words, "than the most greedy 
miser finds when gathering up handfuls of silver and gold from 
some newly-discovered treasure." § Deeply affected as Edwards was 
by this great writer, he read Locke with independence, and not only 

* See Dwight's " Life," p. 674. f Dwight's edition, vol. u., p. 540. 

X Vol u., pp. 206, 207. § Dwight's " Life," p. 30. 
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pursued a theological direction quite opposite to that of his master, 
but also criticises not unfrequently his doctiines and arguments. 
For example, he exposes the fallacy of the illustration by which 
Locke would support his distinction between preference and choice ; 
and he likewise shows that Locke does not rightly define the differ- 
ence between desire and will.* In this last point, Locke goes coun- 
ter to the description which he gives of the will in the context, 
according to which it can not be at variance with predominant 
desire. Edwards could easily detect the inconsistency of Locke 
in postulating a power to suspend the prosecution of a desire ; since 
this act of suspension must itself be a choice, determined, like every 
other, on Locke's principles, by the strongest motive. It is to 
Locke's chapter on " Power " that Edwards was most indebted for 
quickening suggestions. This discussion, as we are explicitly in- 
formed, caused him to perceive that an evil man may properly be 
said to have a natural or physical ability to be good. Locke an- 
ticipates Edwards in combating the proposition that choice springs 
from a previous state of indifferency, an absolute neutrality of feel- 
ing, either preceding the act of judgment or interposed between 
that act and the act of will. Locke's conception of liberty as 
relating exclusively to the effects of choice, or events consecutive 
to volition, and not to the origination of choice itself, is precisely 
coincident with that of Edwards. " Freedom," says Locke, " consists 
in the dependence of the existence, or not-existence, of any action 
upon our volition of it." Locke asserts that the question whether 
the will itself be free or not is unreasonable and unintelligible ; 
and he precedes Edwards in seeking to fasten upon one who asks 
whether a man is free to choose in a particular way rather than in 
the opposite, the absurdity of assuming the possibility of an infinite 
series of choices, or of inquiring whether an identical proposition is 
true. " To choose as one pleases," if it does not mean " to choose 
as one chooses to choose " — which involves the absurdity of a series 
of choices ad infinitum — can only mean " to choose as one actually 
chooses," a futile identical proposition. In the psychology of the 
act of choice there is no essential difference between Locke and 
Edwards. Both represent the mind as perpetually moved by the 
desire of good. Locke's invariable antecedent of choice, " uneasi- 
ness of desire," or last dictate of the understanding as to good or 
happiness, does not differ from Edwards's " view of the mind as to 

* Vol. ii., pp. 16, in. 
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the greatest apparent good." In one grand peculiarity they coin- 
cide : "will and sensibility are confounded. The twofold division 
of the powers of the mind stiU prevailed ill philosophy. We are 
endued with understanding and will ; and mental phenomena which 
do not belong to the understanding are relegated to the will. It 
is impossible to ignore wholly the existence of a third department 
of our nature ; and the principal inconsistency of Edwards in his 
discussions of this subject, in his various writings, is the failure 
persistently to identify or persistently to distinguish voluntary and 
involuntary inclinations. Inclination and choice are treated as in- 
distinguishable,* and yet the one is spoken of as the antecedent 
and cause of the other. The ambiguity of " inclination " and of 
its synonyms has been a fruitful source of confusion. It was 
reserved for the metaphysicians of the present century to establish 
the bounds between sensibility, an involuntary function, and will. 
It is important, however, not to overlook the distinction between 
those choices which are permanent states of the will, and constitute 
the abiding principles of character and motives of action, and the 
subsidiary purposes and volitions which they dictate. It is right 
to add that, however Edwards may have owed to Locke pregnant 
hints on the subject of the will, these fell into the richest soil ; and 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity was elaborated and fortified 
by the younger writer with a much more rigid logic and a far wider 
sweep of argument than can be claimed for Locke's discussion. 
Locke modified his opinions from one edition to another ; and his 
correspondence with Limborch discloses the fact that he was him- 
self not satisfied with the views of the subject which he had pre- 
sented in his work. The conviction of Edwards, on the other hand, 
was attended by no misgivings, and staid with him to the end of 
life. 

The resemblance of Edwards's treatise on the Will to the trea- 
tises of Hobbes and Collins on the same subject is another topic that 
merits attention. As to Hobbes, Edwards has occasion to ob- 
serve that he had never read him. There is no probability that he 
had ever seen a copy of Collins's " Inquiry." Edwards was not the 
man to conceal a real obligation. His intellectual resources were 
too large to make it requisite for him to borrow, and no one has 
ever questioned his thorough honesty. Whatever similarity is 
found to exist between him and the authors referred to is aecidentaL 

* See, e. g., toI. v., pp. 10, 11. 
VOL. cxxvin. — NO. 268. 19 
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Hobbes, like Edwards, holds that " he is/ree to do a thing, that he 
may do it if he have the will to do it, and may forbear if he have 
the will to forbear " * — that is, freedom is concerned not with the 
genesis, but with the event, of the choice. " The last dictate of 
the judgment concerning the good or bad that may follow on any 
action," in agreement with Edwards, " is made the proximate effi- 
cient cause of the will's determination on one side or the other." f 
The objection that counsels, admonitions, commands, and the like, 
are vain and useless on the necessitarian doctrine, is met by Hobbes 
with the retort that, on no other doctrine, can they have any effect 
at all. This is precisely in the manner of Edwards. The argu- 
ment for necessity from the principle of causation, applied to the 
determinations of the will, is substantially the same in both writers. 
Collins brings forward the same definition of liberty as " a power 
in man to do as he wills, or pleases." \ He applies, also, the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum to the statement that a man can choose as he 
pleases : it is an identical proposition. § He seeks to prove the ne- 
cessity of volitions by bringing them under the law of cause and 
effect, and by driving his antagonists into the admission that the 
mind is determined by causal agency to choose so and not other- 
wise, the alternative being atheism. {| This corresponds closely to 
the reasoning of Edwards. Their arguments from the divine fore- 
knowledge are in substance the same. 1 Things must be certain in 
order to be foreseen, and they are not certain unless antecedent 
causes render them certain. Persuasions, appeals, and laws, are ad- 
dressed to men only on the supposition that they tend to produce 
effects, or contain within them causal energy. These coincidences 
between Edwards and the authors above named are really not re- 
markable. The defenders of the doctrine of necessity naturally 
take one path. They demand an explanation of the determination 
of the will, so far as it involves the election of one thing in prefer- 
ence to another. They deny that the mere power of willing ac- 
counts for the specification of the choice, by which one thing is 
taken and another rejected. Taking this weapon, the axiom of 
cause and effect, they chase their opponents out of every place of 
refuge. Edwards is peculiar only in the surpassing keenness and 
unsparing persistency with which he carries on the combat, even 

* " Works " (Molesworth's edition), vol. ii., p. 410. f P- 247. 

} " Inquiry " (London, 1111\ p. 2. § P. 41. 

1 Pp. 58, 59. IT P- 83 seq. 
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anticipating defenses against Hs logic wMcli had not been as yet 
set up. He was anxious to demolish forts even before they were 
erected. His habit of taking up all conceivable objections to the 
proposition which he advocates, in advance of the opponent, is one 
main source of his strength as a disputant. He not only fires his 
own gun, but spikes that of the enemy. 

It is far from being true that Edwards was the first to assert 
the impropriety of the term "necessary" as a predicate of acts of 
will, on the ground that necessity presupposes an opposition of the 
will, which, of course, is precluded when the occurrence in question 
is itself a choice. I am constrained to that to which my will is 
opposed, but which nevertheless occurs. That is necessary "which 
choice can not prevent."* The same bbjection is made to the 
terms "irresistible," "unavoidable," "inevitable," "unable," and 
their synonyms, as descriptive of the determinations of the will. 
I do not find in Augustine this criticism of the above-mentioned 
terms in any explicit form ; yet there lurks continually under his 
statements the feeling that underlies this criticism ; as, for instance, 
when he speaks of "the most blessed necessity" of not sinning, 
under which the Deity is placed, "if necessity it is to be called" — 
" si necessitas dicenda f st." f But the objection to all terms imply- 
ing coercion, especially to the word "necessity," is set forth by 
Thomas Aquinas as clearly as by Edwards. " That which is moved 
by another," writes Thomas, "is said to be constrained (cogi), if it 
is moved against its own inclination (contra inclinationem propriam) ; 
but if it be moved by another which gives to it its own inclination 
(quod sibi dat propriam inclinationem), it is not said to be con- 
strained .... So God in moving the will does not constrain it, be- 
cause he gives to it its own inclination. To be moved voluntarily 
is to be moved of one's self, that is, from an internal principle ; but 
that intrinsic principle can be moved by another principle extrinsic; 
and so to be moved of one's self is not inconsistent with being moved 
by another." J 

It is the doctrine of Edwards, then, that the will is determined 
by " that view of the mind which has the greatest degree of pre- 
vious tendency to excite volition." § This antecedent mental state 
secures the result by a strictly causal efficiency. Moral necessity is 
distinguished from the natural necessity that prevails in material 

* Edwards's "Works," vol. ii., p. 84. f Op. imp., i., 103. 

% "Sunma," Part I., Question 5, Article 4. § " Works," vol. u., p. 25. 
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nature, in that the former is concerned with mental phenomena, 
with motives and the volitions which they produce ; but the dif- 
ference " does not lie so much in the nature of the connection, as in 
the two terms connected." * It is cause and effect in both cases. 
To the objection that morality and responsibility are subverted by 
this doctrine, Edwards replies that men are responsible for their 
choices, no matter what the causes of them may be ; that moral 
quality inheres in the choices themselves, and not in their causes. 
As liberty " does not consider anything of the cause of the choice," f 
so it is with moral accountableness, with merit and ill-desert. Suf- 
ficient that the choice exists in the man as an operation of will. J 
On no other hypothesis than the necessitarian did Edwards think it 
possible to hold to the omniscience of God and his universal provi- 
dence and government. Principles which freethinkers maintained 
for other ends, he defended as the indispensable foundations of 
religion. 

Edwards came forward as the champion of Calvinism against 
Whitby and its other English assailants. He scattered to the winds 
the loosely defined notions of free-will which made it include the 
choosing of choices, and choice from a previous indifference, or apart 
from all influence of motives. It is not true that, out of various pos- 
sible choices, the mind decides upon, i. e., chooses one. Nor is it 
true that the act of choice starts into being independently of induce- 
ments. Although his adversaries must have felt that he took ad- 
vantage of the infirmities of language, and confuted what they 
said rather than what they meant, yet it is quite untrue that he 
was guilty of any conscious unfairness. He was not the man pur- 
posely to surround himself with 

. . . . " mist, the common glosa 
Of theologians." 

He had no faith in their conception of freedom, however it 
might be formulated. But, in prosecuting his purpose, Edwards 
set up a philosophy of the will which is not consonant with the 
doctrine that had been held by the main body of Augustinian 
theologians. It is true that the Wittenberg Reformers, at the out- 
set, and Calvin, in his earlier writings, especially the " Institutes," 
pushed predestination to the supralapsarian extreme. The doctrine 
of Augustine, however, and the more general doctrine even of Cal- 

*Ibid., p. 34. t r. 39, cf., p. 191. J P. 186 seq. (Part IV., § 1). 
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vinistic theologians, the doctrine of Calvin himself, and of the 
Westminster Assembly's creeds, is that a certain liberty of will ad 
utrumvis, or the power of contrary choice, had belonged to the first 
man, but had disappeared in the act of transgression, which brought 
his will into bondage to evil. It was the common doctrine, too, 
that in mankind now, while the will is enslaved as regards religious 
obedience, it remains free outside of this province, in all civil and 
secular concerns. In this wide domain the power of contrary choice 
still subsists. But Edwards's conception of the will admits of no 
such distinction. Freedom is as predicable of men now as of Adam 
before he sinned ; of religious morality as of the affairs of worldly 
business ; of man as of God. He asserts most emphatically that he 
holds men to be possessed now of all the liberty which it is possible 
to imagine, or which it ever entered into the heart of any man to 
conceive. * Of course, there can have been no loss of liberty, no 
forfeiture of a prerogative once possessed. Philosophical necessity 
belongs to the very nature of the will. Therefore, it binds all spirit- 
ual beings alike. This is not the philosophy of Augustine or of the 
Westminster divines. They held to a mutability of will once be- 
longing to man, but now lost ; to a freedom pertaining at present to 
men in one sphere of action, but not in another. 

Refraining, for the present, from comments on the drift of this 
philosophical creed, we follow this acute and powerful thinker into 
another but adjacent field. Not satisfied with the timid, half- 
hearted way in which Watts, Doddridge, and other English Calvin- 
ists of that day, had attenuated the doctrine of original sin, in 
deference to the attacks of the Arminians, Edwards undertook to 
reclaim the ground which had been surrendered, and to put to rout 
the confident assailants. For their " glorying and insults " he be- 
lieved there was no foundation, f He took up a great theme, belong- 
ing alike to philosophy and theology, the dominion of moral evil 
in the race of mankind. It can not be said that he does not square- 
ly grapple with his adversaries. He fully understood himself, and 
had the courage which comes from undoubting conviction. He 
invited for his arguments the closest scrutiny, and only deprecated 
the objection that they were " metaphysical," as vague and imperti- 
nent. " The question is not," he on one occasion remarks, " whether 
what is said be metaphysics, physics, logic, or mathematics, Latin, 
English, French, or Mohawk, but whether the reasoning be good 

* Vol. a, p. 293. t Dwight's " Life," p. 869. 
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and the arguments truly conclusive." * His ardor is a white heat 
which never moves him to substitute declamation for reasoning. In 
this treatise on " Original Sin," he blinks no difficulties ; but, having 
established by cogent reasoning and by Scripture, with appeals 
to heathen as well as Christian authority, the tremendous fact of sin, 
as a universal characteristic of mankind, he endeavors to prove that 
men are truly, and not by any legal fiction, judged to be sinful 
from the start, and literally guilty of the primal transgression. To 
this end, he seeks to bring the continuance of sin in the individuals 
of the race, onward from the beginning of their personal life, under 
the familiar law of habit. It is analogous to the self -perpetuation 
of any habit which arises from an initial act. To prove that 
Adam's act was our act, he launches out ioto a bold speculation on 
the nature of identity. Personal identity, he asserts, is the effect 
of the divine will and ordinance. If it consists in the sameness of 
consciousness, that is kept up by divine acts from moment to ino- 
ment. If it be thought to consist in the sameness of substance, 
even this is due to the perpetual divine preservation ; and preserva- 
tion is not to be distinguished from constantly repeated acts of 
creation. Our identity is a constituted identity, dependent upon 
the creative will, and in this sense arbitrary, yet conformed to an 
idea of order. So the individuals of the human race are the con- 
tinuation of Adam ; they truly — that is, by the will and appoint- 
ment of God — constitute one moral whole. It is strictly true that 
all participated in the act by which "the species first rebelled 
against God." f We are not condemned for another's evil choice, 
but for our own, and the principle of sin within us is only the nat- 
ural consequence of that original act. Time counts for nothing : 
the first rising of evil inclination in us is one and the same with 
the first rising of evil inclination in Adam ; it is the members par- 
ticipating in, and consenting to, the act of the head. The habit of 
sinning follows upon this first rising of evil inclination, in us as in 
Adam. Such is the constitution of things ; and on the divine con- 
stitution, the persistence of individuality, of personal consciousness 
and identity, equally depends. It is to be noticed that, in defense 
of his realistic theory, Edwards does not lay hold of the traducian 
hypothesis of the evolution of souls. He admits that souls are 
created ; but so are consciousness and the substance of our individual 
being at every successive instant of time. Like Anselm, and the 

• Vol. a., p. 474. t Vol. li., p. 643. 
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schoolmen generally, he is a creationist. It is evident that Locke's 
curious chapter on " Identity and Diversity " * put Edwards on the 
track on which he advanced to these novel opinions. Locke there 
attempts to prove that sameness of consciousness is the sole bond of 
idientity, and that identity would remain were consciousness dis- 
joined from one substance and connected with another. Edwards's 
opinion is peculiar to himself, but there is no reason to doubt that 
the initial impulse to the reflections that issued in it was imparted 
by the discussion of Locke. 

We turn now to the ethical theory of Edwards. In his mas- 
terly treatise on the " Nature of True Virtue," he does not content 
himself, as philosophers before him had so often done, with the 
inquiry, What is the abstract quality of virtue, or the foundation of 
moral obligation ? but he sets forth the nature of virtue in the con- 
crete, or the principle of goodness. This he finds to be benevo- 
lence, or love to intelligent being. It is love to the entire society 
of intelligent beings according to their rank, or, to use his phrase, 
" the amount of being " which belongs to them. It is thus a pro- 
portionate love ; supreme and absolute as regards God, limited as 
regards inferior beings. Under this conception, ethics and religion 
are inseparably connected. True love to man is love to him as be- 
ing, or as having being in himself, and is indissolubly connected, if 
it be real and genuine, with a proportionately greater love to God. 
This benevolence, which embraces in itself all goodness, is the 
fountain and essence of specific virtues. It is described as a pro- 
pensity to being, a union of heart to intelligent being, a consent to 
being, which prompts one to seek the welfare of the objects loved. 
It is not synonymous with delight in the happiness of others, but 
is the spring of that delight. Now, he who actually exercises this 
love delights in the same love when it is seen in others ; and this 
delight induces and involves an additional love to them, the love of 
complacency. There is a spiritual beauty in benevolence which is 
perceived only through experience. The relish which this beauty 
excites and gratifies is possible only to him who is himself benevo- 
lent. There is a rectitude in benevolence, a fitness to the nature 
of the soul and the nature of things ; and the perception of this 
rectitude awakens the sense of obligation, and binds all men to be 
benevolent. The natural conscience makes a man uneasy " in the 
consciousness of doing that to others which he should be angry 

* Book li., c. 2Y. 
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with them for doing to him, if they were in his case, and he in 
theirs." This feeling may be resolved into a consciousness of being 
inconsistent with himself, of a disagreement with his own nature. 
With the feeling of approbation and disapprobation, there is joined 
a sense of desert, which consists in a natural agreement, proportion, 
and harmony between malevolence or injury and resentment and 
punishment. An essential element in Edwards's whole theory is 
this double excellence of universal love : first, a rightness recognized 
by all men, whether they be good or bad; and a peculiar, transcen- 
dent beauty revealed only to the good, or on the condition of the 
exercise of love as a practical principle. Of the natural conscience 
in its relation to love he says : " Although it sees not, or rather 
does not taste its primary and essential beauty, i. e., it tastes no 
sweetness in benevolence to being in general, simply considered, 
for nothing but general benevolence itself can do that ; yet this 
natural conscience, common to mankind, may approve it from that 
uniformity, equality, and justice, which there is in it ; and the 
dement which is seen in the contrary, consisting in the natural 
agreement between the contrary, and being hated of being-in-gen- 
eral."* The moral sense which is common to all men, and the 
spiritual sense which belongs to the benevolent, may be called sen- 
timents ; but not with the idea that they are merely subjective or 
arbitrary, and not correspondent to the objective reality. The quality 
of rightness and the quality of spiritual beauty inhere in love as in- 
trinsic attributes. By means of this distinction between the intrinsic 
rectitude and the spiritual beauty of the virtuous principle, Edwards 
buUt up a foundation for his doctrine of spiritual light, or for that 
mystical side which has been pointed out in his character and in 
his conception of religion. The reaction of benevolence against its 
opposite as being unrighteous and offensive to the sense of spiritual 
beauty, and as an injury to the beings on whom benevolence fixes 
its regard, is a form of hatred. This hatred on the part of God 
and of all benevolent beings toward " the statedly and irreclaimably 
evil " inspires a feeling of satisfaction in their punishment. Those 
descriptions in Edwards of the stifferings of incorrigible evil-doers 
in the future world, and of the contentment of the righteous at be- 
holding them, which grate on the sensibility of most of the present 
generation, he felt no diflSculty in reconciling with the doctrine 
that impartial and universal love is the essence of virtue. 

* Vol. iii., p. 182. 
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The disinterested love which is identical with virtue is the an- 
tipode of self-love. If self-love signifies nothing but a man's loving 
what is pleasing to him, this is only to say that he loves what he 
loves ; since, with Edwards, loving an object is synonymous with 
being pleased with it. It is " the same thing as a man's having a 
faculty of will." * But the proper meaning of self-love is regard 
to self in distinction from others, or regard to some private interest. 
Edwards undertakes to resolve all particular affections which do not 
involve a regard to universal being, and a willingness that the sub- 
ordinate interest should give way whenever it competes with the 
rights and the interests of the whole, into self-love. This is true 
of habits of feeling and actions that are done at the dictate of nat- 
ural conscience, which may be looked upon " as in some sort arising 
from self-love, or self -union," or the uneasy consciousness of being 
inconsistent with one's self. The most questionable feature in Ed- 
wards's whole theory is the position to which the natural perception 
of right and sense of moral obligation are reduced, in order to ex- 
alt the sense of spiritual beauty as the one necessary attendant of 
true virtue. But he is not justly chargeable with displacing the 
particular affections — love of family, patriotism, and the like — al- 
though Robert Hall thinks that Godwin built up his ethical notions 
on the reasoning of Edwards, as Godwin avowedly leaned upon 
Edwards in his exposition of liberty and necessity.f 

In the dissertation on " God's Chief End in Creation," which, 
like the essay on the " Kature of True Virtue," was posthumous, Ed- 
wards " o'erleaped these earthy bounds," and sought to unveil the 
motive of the Deity in calling the universe into being. He rejects 
every notion of an indigence, insufficiency, and mutability in God, 
or any dependence of the Creator on the creature for any part of 
his perfection or happiness. Every pantheistic hypothesis of this 
nature he repels. God must be conceived of as estimating the sum 
total of his own excellence at its real worth. This regard for his 
glory, or his glorious perfections, not because they are his, but for 
their own sake, is not an unworthy feeling or motive to action. 
The disposition to communicate the infinite fullness of good which 
inheres eternally in himself, ad extra, is an original property of his 
nature. This incited him to create the world. That his attributes, 
should be exerted and should be known and esteemed, and become 

* Vol. iu., p. 118. 

f Compare Hall'a " Works " (Bohn's edition), p. 284 ; Godwin's " Political Justice," 
vol. i., p. 279 (Dublin, 1793). 
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a source of joy to other beings, is fit and proper. His delight in 
his creatures does not militate against his independence, since the 
creation emanates from himself, and this delight may be resolved 
into a delight in himself. In God, the love of himself and the love 
of the public are not to be distinguished as in man, " because God's 
being, as it were, comprehends all." Kor is it selfish in him to seek 
for the holiness and happiness of the creature, out of supreme re- 
gard to himself, or from the esteem which he has for that excellence, 
a portion of which he imparts to them, and which he reasonably 
desires to see an object of honor, and the source of a joy like his 
own. " For it is the necessary consequence of true esteem and love, 
that we value others' esteem of the same object, and dislike the 
contrary. For the same reason, God approves of others' esteem 
and love of himself." The creature is intended for an eternally in- 
creasing nearness and union to God. Under this idea, his " interest 
must be viewed as one with God's interest," and is therefore not 
regarded by God as a thing distinct and separate from himself. 
Thus, all the activities of God return to himself as the final goal. 

Edwards was acquainted with Hutcheson. " The calm, stable, 
universal good-will to all, or the most extensive benevolence," and 
"the relish and reputation of it," or "the esteem and good-will of a 
higher kind to all in whom it is found," are phrases of this writer * 
which remind us of the American philosopher. But the scientific 
construction of the theory of virtue, especially in the place which 
love to God finds in it, is original with Edwards. It is gratifying 
to notice the admiration which the younger Pichte expresses for 
this Essay, which is only known to him through the brief sketch of 
Mackintosh. "What he reports of it," says Fichte," appears to 
me excellent." f He speaks of the bold and profound thought that 
God, as the source of love in all creatures, on the same ground loves 
himself infinitely more than any finite being ; and therefore in the 
creation of the world can have no other end than the revelation of 
his own perfection, which, it is to be observed, consists in love. % 
" So," concludes Fichte, " has this solitary thinker of North Amer- 
ica risen to the deepest and loftiest ground which can underlie the 
principle of morals : universal benevolence which in ns, as it were, 
is potentially latent, and in morality is to emerge into full conscious- 

* " Moral Philosophy," vol. i., p. 69. 

f " Was dieser tou ihm berichtet finden wir vortrefflich." " System der Ethik," 
i., 544. 

% Pp. 544, 543. 
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ness and activity, is only the effect of the bond of love, -which in- 
closes us all in God." The degree or amount of being is a some- 
what obscure idea ; nevertheless the German critic considers it a 
true and profound thought that the degree of the perfection of a 
being is to determine the degree of love to him. Mackintosh, to 
whom Fichte owed his knowledge of Edwards, apparently fails, in 
one passage, to apprehend Edwards's distinction between love and 
esteem, or benevolence and moral complacency. 

In the interesting letter which Edwards wrote to the trustees of 
Princeton College, he gives reasons for his reluctance to assume the 
office of president of that institution, which he afterward accepted. 
He explains that he had always been accustomed to study with pen 
in hand, recording his best thoughts on innumerable subjects for 
his own benefit. Among the results of this practice there had 
grown up in his hands an unfinished work, " a body of divinity in 
an entire new method, being thrown into the form of a history." 
This was nothing less than a philosophy of the history of mankind, 
contemplated with reference to the redemption of the world by 
Christ, the center toward which the whole current of anterior events 
converged, and from which all subsequent events radiate. There 
were to be interwoven in the work " all parts of divinity," in such 
a method as to exhibit to the best advantage their " admirable con- 
texture and harmony." The conception was a grand one, resem- 
bling that of Augustine in the " De civitate Dei." The treatise, in 
its unfinished state, was published after the author's death, under the 
title, " A History of the Work of Redemption, containing the Out- 
lines of a Body of Divinity, including a View of Church History in 
a Method entirely new." In its incomplete form, and notwithstand- 
ing the greater disadvantage of the author's limited leisure and 
opportunity for the prosecution of historical investigation, it re- 
mains an impressive monument of the variety of his powers and of 
the broad range of his studies and reflections. He proposed to un- 
fold the course of Divine Providence in all its successive stages, 
from the decree of creation to the end of the world. The prepara- 
tion of redemption, the accomplishment of it through the life and 
death of Christ, and its effects, are the three divisions into which the 
book is cast. He compares the work of redemption, which he under- 
takes to delineate in its orderly progress, to " a temple that is build- 
ing : first the workmen are sent forth, then the materials are gath- 
ered, the ground is fitted, and the foundation laid ; then the super- 
structure is erected, one part after another, till at length the top 
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stone is laid and all is finished." * Of course the acts of the drama, 
which are still in the future, have to be learned from prophecy. 

We have seen that Edwards believed in predestination in the 
extreme or supralapsarian form. He incloses in the iron network 
of philosophical necessity all intelligent beings. Verbal objections 
to the term " necessity," and the ascription of "a natural ability" 
to voluntary agents, do not subtract an iota from the real signifi- 
cance of the dogma. The sovereignty of God in the realm of 
choices, as in the realm of matter, and his omnipresent agency, 
are fundamental in his creed. To the charge that their principles 
are destructive of morality, the theological advocates of predestina- 
tion have triumphantly appealed to facts. Where have the obli- 
gations of morality been felt Hiove than among the Calvinists of 
Geneva and of Holland, the Huguenots of France, the Scottish Cov- 
enanters, and the Puritans of England and of New England ? If 
the doctrine of necessity has borne bad fruits in the lives of free- 
thinkers who have espoused it, such is not the case as regards the 
professors of the Calvinistic creed. It must be observed, however, 
that it is not from their favorite dogma that extreme Calvinists 
have drawn their ethics. Their moral sense has been invigorated 
from other sources. The Stoics believed in fate, but were person- 
ally upright and conscientious. They borrowed their ethics from 
earlier philosophers, and their morals stood in no genetic relation to 
their metaphysics. With Calvinists, predestination stands as the 
correlate of the sense of absolute dependence, of faith in the con- 
trol of Divine Providence, and of gratitude for grace as the source 
of all that is good within them. Predestination is an inference 
rather than a premise. Macaulay says of William III. : "The 
tenet of predestination was the keystone of his religion. He even 
declared that, if he were to abandon that tenet, he must abandon 
with it all belief in a superintending Providence, and must become 
a mere Epicurean." f Calvinists have not piled up tome upon tome 
of theological controversy, they have not pined in dungeons and 
faced death on the battle-field, for the sake of a merely speculative 
notion. It is the moral truth for which it stands in their minds as 
the logical equivalent that has made them so strenuous in the main- 
tenance of it. 

Julius Miiller, one of the ablest of recent theologians, has well 



* Vol. iii., p. ITl. 

f " History of England," vol. ii., p. U9 (New York, 1849). 
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remarked that, while the supralapsarian conception, by which the 
will is held to be determined to good or to evil, in the first man as 
in all others, by exterior causes, might have been held, and was 
held, at a former day, in conjunction with a sincere theism. ; such a 
union of opposites at present would not be possible. Pantheism 
would now be connected with such a philosophical tenet. The 
power of God, acting in man through the machinery of motives, 
would be held to be the sole efficient. Nay, all things would be 
traced to impersonal agency. Personality would be considered 
merely phenomenal. The idea of creative action would be sup- 
planted by that of emanation. 

The doctrine of Edwards, apart from all theological prejudice, 
fails to satisfy the generality of mankind, when it is set up as a 
complete and exclusive solution of the problem of liberty and neces- 
sity. He labors hard to prove that common sense is with him, but 
he labors in vain. It is one thing, however, to utter a moral pro- 
test, and another to furnish a logical answer or a valid rectification. 

Certain eminent theologians of New England in later times have 
asserted the power of contrary choice as existing ever in connection 
with a previous certainty of the determination of the will being 
what it actually is. They have maintained that motives, the inter- 
nal antecedents of choice, constitute a special order of causes, which 
are distinguished from all others by giving the certainty, but not 
the necessity, of the action which follows them. On this theory 
they claim that a foundation is laid for the practical truth relative 
to God's providence and human dependence, at the same time that 
freedom and responsibility are left untouched. Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
in his " Remarks " on CoUins's book, presents the leading points of 
this theory. Clarke asserts that there exists a principle of self- 
motion in man, a power of initiating motion, or of voluntary self- 
determination. This power is not determined as to the mode of its 
exertion by anything but itself ; that would involve a contradic- 
tion. It is self -moving. It is absurd to attribute efficiency to the 
mental states which are called motives. If they had efficiency, man 
would be like a clock, or a pair of scales, endowed with sensation or 
perception. He would not be an agent. What we call motives are 
bare antecedents, or occasional causes.* Clarke shows that the oppo- 
site supposition involves an infinite regress of effects with no cause at 
all. Moreover, uniformity of action does not imply a necessity in 

• "Eemarks," etc., p. 9 (London, 1111). 
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the connection of the act with its antecedents. " The experience of 
a man's ever doing what he judges reasonable to do, is not at all an 
experience of his being under any necessity so to do. For concom- 
itancy in this case is no evidence at all of physical connection." * 
The argument for necessity from God's prescience, Clarke seeks to 
confute by maintaining the previous certainty of acts, even on the 
supposition that they are free, and by claiming for God " an infalli- 
ble judgment concerning contingent truths," which is only a power 
that we ourselves possess, carried to perfection. This power of 
judging, however, Clarke subjects to no searching analysis ; and his 
reasoning is hardly sufficient to meet the objections to the possibility 
of foreknowing contingent actions, which are advanced by Edwards.f 
The later New England philosophy postulates, however, a certainty 
which is produced by the antecedent causes, taken in the aggregate. 
Can we conceive of a causal influence which makes an event infalli- 
bly certain, and yet not necessary ? On this question the validity 
of the later New England theorem seems to hinge. 

The Scottish philosophy of Sir William Hamilton solves the prob- 
lem by affirming the inconceivability of both freedom and neces- 
sity, on the ground that the first implies a beginning of motion, and 
the other an infinite regress of effects ; and it accepts the 'truth of 
free-will on the basis of our moral feelings, the feelings of self-ap- 
probation and remorse, praise and blame, which presuppose moral 
liberty. 

A middle position is that taken by able philosophers and theo- 
logians, of whom the late Dr. Mozley is a leading representative. 
"We have an apprehension of two truths which appear irreconcilable 
with one another ; but on this ground solely, that our idea or ap- 
prehension, in either case, is obscure, imperfect, an incipient and 
not a completed conception. These truths are therefore mysterious. 
They are not a zero in our apprehension, nor are they fully com- 
prehended. Hence our deductions from them are subject to a cor- 
responding imperfection. They may serve us, up to a certain point, 
as the groundwork of moral truth ; but neither can be used to sub- 
vert that moral truth which is related to the other. When moral 
truth is contradicted by logic, there is a flaw in the logic ; and this 
is traceable to the imperfect character of the notions which enter 
into the premises. Mozley would probably sanction the dictum of 
Coleridge that, when logic seems to clash with moral intuitions, 

* " Bemarks," etc., p. %h (London, 1717). 
\ Treatise on the Will, Part II., § 12. 
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the superior authority belongs to conscience. It need hardly be 
said that the problem belongs not exclusively to theology — it be- 
longs to philosophy as well. The perplexities that pertain to it are 
not escaped by those who renounce the Christian faith. 

It is a growing conviction of students of Scripture and of philos- 
ophy that, on the subject before us, there is more than one hemi- 
sphere of truth. That which both the Calvinist and Arminian chiefly 
prized was truth, not error. What each contended against was the 
supposed implications of a proposition which was valued by his 
opponent from its relation to a set of implications of a different 
sort. Each connected with his antagonist's thesis inferences which 
that antagonist repudiated. One hemisphere of truth Jonathan Ed- 
wards saw with clearness, and upheld with a strength of argument 
and a subdued but intense fervency which have never been sur- 
passed. 

Edwards died at the age of fifty-four, three months after he had 
entered upon the duties of president at Princeton. He was an inde- 
fatigable student, working often for thirteen hours in the day. A 
biographer says of him that perhaps there never was a man more 
constantly retired from the world. He was never physically strong. 
Not at all morose, but courteous and gentle in his ways, he was yet 
taciturn, and he himself refers to what he calls " the disagreeable dull, 
ness and stiffness of his demeanor, unfitting him for conversation 
and contact with the world." * His countenance is not such as we 
should expect a polemical theologian to wear, but is more like that 
of St. John, according thus with the deep mystical vein of which 
we have spoken. He is the doctor angelicus among our theologians, 
and, had he lived in the thirteenth century instead of the eighteenth, 
he would have been decorated by admiring pupils with such a title. 
If it be true that, in the last century, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, 
are the three great names in philosophy, there might have been 
added to the brief catalogue, had he chosen to devote himself ex- 
clusively to metaphysics, the name of Jonathan Edwards. On the 
memorial window in honor of him, in the chapel of Yale College, of 
which he is the most illustrious graduate, stands the just inscription : 
" lonathan Edwards : summi in ecclesia ordinis vates : f uit rerum 
sacrarum philosophus qui saeculorum admirationem movet : Dei 
cultor mystice amantissimus : hie studebat, docebat." 

Geoege p. Fishee. 
*Dwight's"Life,"p. B68. 



